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GWU DORM SPACE INCREASED WITH 
LEASE OF ALL STATES HOTEL 

The George Washington University has leased the All States Hotel at 
5>1ii 19th Street, N. W., for use as a men’s residence hall beginning Sept¬ 
ember, 1966, according to Henry W, Herzog, university vice president and 
treasurer. 

The lease was signed with the contract purchasers Albert Small and 
Bernard S. Gewirz. 

Renovations will be made to the building during August and early 
September to make it available for occupancy for the Fall Semester. 

The building will house approximately U00 men, mostly in single rooms, 
and contains a dining room which will accommodate 600 students. 

The addition of this facility will bring to approximately 1100 the 
number of men housed on campus. Women’s residence halls on campus wil. 
provide for about 1275 coeds. 
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lift^f^^EARCH SPECIALIST, AUTHOR 

HUGH J. PARRY APPOINTED TO GWU FACULTY 

Dr. Hugh J. Parry, international research specialist, author, and 
former United States Information Agency official, has been appointed a 
visiting professor of sociology at The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., university officials have announced. The appointment 
was effective February 1. 

Parry will divide his time between teaching and directing research 
studies in the university's Social Research Project. He expects to 
offer courses in public opinion, propaganda, and communications, and a 
seminar in social research methodology. Under the Social Research 
reject. Dr. Parry will be associated with sample survey studies con¬ 
cerning drinking practices and the use of psychotropic drugs. 

Parry is former director of Western European research for USIA 
having served from 1962 - 1966 in that capacity in France and West 
Germary. From 1950 - 1953 he was director of the Troop Attitude Research 
Program for the European Command of the Defense Department, and director 
of the Opinion Research Center of the University of Denver. 

A native of London, England, Dr. Parry holds degrees from Yale, 
Columbia, and the University of Southern California, and is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 


FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
February U, 1966 
Edgar C. Good, FE 8-U995 

Mystery Writers of Am., Inc. 
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In addition to co-authorship of the book Public Opinion in Western 
Europe , and publication in various professional journals, Parry is the 
author of several suspense and espionage novels and short stories under 
the pen-name of James Cross. 

Dr. Parry is married to the former Betty Widder. The Parry family 
lives in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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C' JU TO OFFER COURSE IN 

"ENJOYING THE THEATRE" 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February U, 1966 
Caroline Murfitt, FE 8-U995 


A course in "Enjoying the Theatre" will be offered as part of the 
continuing education curriculum at The George Washington University. 

The course will cover the creative, theoretical and historical relevancies 
of the theatre with special emphasis on the role of the actor, director, 
playwrite - ' and scenic designer. Mr. Lee W. Clark, an actor and director, 
will be the instructor. 

The course will be held Thursday evenings, February 10 through 
March 31 from 8;10 to 9:U0 p.m. on the GWU campus. 

For further information about the course and registration contact 
Mrs. Jessie Mullins, College of General Studies, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 20006, phone 965-2350. 
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i. i ARTHRITIS STORY 

BA CK AGAIN BY POPULAR REQUEST 

THE ARTHRITIS STORY will be shown again by popular request over 
WRC-TV, channel U on February 13, 1966 at 2:30 p.m. 

First shown in November, the program traces the steps taken by a 
team of George Washington University scientists in their study linking 
arthritis to an infective organism. 

If Arthritis is caused by a. virus-like microbe, could there be a 
successful anti-arthritis vaccine? Thirty minutes of prime TV time 
will be devoted to explaining this possibility, and indicating other 
new avenues opening for more effective if not curative treatment. 

Anchor man for The George Washington University scientists is Dr. 
Thomas McPherson Brown, who first postulated the theory that nycoplasma 
.minute infectious agents) initiate and promote arthritis in the body; 
originally isolated these agents from rheumatic subjects in 1939. 
her members of the research team are Drs. Stewart W. Bush, Harold 
Clark, William R. Felts, Richard C. Fowler, Professor Harold F. Bright 
and Jack S. Bailey 

In the narrative Dr. Fowler discusses his study of the physical and 
chemical properties of the organisms in comparison to microbes. Micro¬ 
biologist Bailey demonstrates the isolation and cultivation of the 
micro-organisms. Dr. Clark discusses the role of antibodies and the 
reactions "Of host tissues with the microbial elements giving rise to 
various symptoms of rheumatic diseases and arthritis. 
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Dr. Felts describes the variable aspects of the clinical patterns 
and indicates the influence of drugs, temperature, humidity, emotional, 
vocational, psychological, and sociological factors. Dr. Bush discusses 
a new approach, collecting data in multivariable situations. The 
analysis of such data is essential for the evaluation of treatment and 
for teaching purposes. 

Professor Bright illustrates the role of the computer in this stud^ 
and the statistical method in dealing with clinical complexes. 

The Arthritis Story demonstrates the effectiveness of interdisciplinary 
study when a team of researchers zeros in on the one basic question in 
Arthritis upon which future prevention and cure depend: Can a living 
organism be the cause of Arthritis and other related* equally obscure 
and chronic dread diseases? 
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RELIGION IN LIFE LECTURE TO P HE PENT BIDIHIST 1CHK 


A Harvard trained Buddhl.t monk, the V.nerabl. Bhikkhu Vlnlta, will deliver 
tho fourth RELIGION Of LIRE LECTORI! In Woodhull Hou.. on W.dne.d.y, February 16 
at 8 p.m. He will speak on "Buddhism Today." 

m. T.nerabl. Vlnlta to in Waehington «. th. director of th. flr.t Snddhl.t 
Cultural Cantr. In th. United Stat... formerly h. had e.tabli.hed Buddhl.t 
o.nter. In England and I,™., and don. mi..ionary work In Malay. 1 .. H. 
th. lnonmb.nt of th. London Buddhl.t VlhTr. whom th. s i,. k . so ol , ty 

r.qu..t.d hi. to load th. mis.lon to Waging ton. H. .tudl.d fknparatlvc 
fellglon. at Harvard OniT.r.ity from 1961 to 1963 , 


Born in Oylon and educated at Richmond Coll.g., W1| , y mrM , 
Vlnlta left a successful oarer In aoadcmlc work and government servlo. to 
Jem th. Order a, a pupil of th. late Venerable P.l.ne VaJiranSna, founder 


Of th. f,.«,„, monastery, HWn VaJirSrfaa. Bhlkku Vlnlta 1 . 

_ .. vr ,c '- 1 ' \Ok)/ 

fop his sermons, interpretations of Buddh’ism^Wc 


C arrie d 

talks giawtoTer Radio Ceylon, 


renowned 
college campuses, and his 


HI. leoture on Buddhism 1 . part of a series ct ‘ ' ^ 


of the various religious traditions of the world. Other lectures 

* d-u • c ixS 

this semester will ?(■*uwiir'lslam and Fastern Orthodoxy. 
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GWU RELIGION IN LIFE LECTURE 

TO PRESENT BUDDHIST MONK 


A Harvard-trained Buddhist monk, the Venerable Bhikkhu Vinita, will 
deliver the fourth George Washington University Religion in Life Lecture 
in Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N. W., on Wednesday, February 16 at 
8:00 p.m, He will speak on "Buddhism Today. * 1 " 

The Venerable Vinita is in Washington as the director of the first 
Buddhist Cultural Centre in the United States. Formerly he had established 
Buddhist centers in England and Germaiy and done missionary work in 

Malaysia. He was the incumbent of the London Buddhist Vihara when the 

„ » 

Easana Sevaka Society requested him to lead the mission to Washington, 

i studied comparative religions at Harvard University from 1961 to 1963* 
Born in Ceylon and educated at Richmond College, Galle, the Venerable 
_nita left a successful career in academic work and government service 
to join the Order as a pupil of the last Venerable Pelene Vajiranana, 
founder of the famous monastery, Vajirarama. Bhikku Vinita is renowned 
for his sermons, interpretations of Buddhism presented on college campuses, 
and his talks carried over Radio Ceylon. 

His lecture on Buddhism is part of a George Washington University 
series on the contemporary state of the various religious traditions of 
the world. Other lectures this semester will be on Islam and Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 
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A George Washington University Law School official in a speech 
today expressed admiration for demonstrators who act out of conscience 


and indicated disapproval of protesters with less responsible motivations, 
Vto can all admire demonstrators who "do not conceal or lie or 


equivocate but who are willing to risk reputation, property and oven 


lifa itself bacause of dedication to a principle according to Dr. 


Charles B* Nutting, Administrator of GWU's National Law Center, Nutting 
spoke to students and faculty members attending the weekly university 


Chipel service. 

He cautioned against two other groups of less dedicated demonstrators: 
t.ioae who demonstrate only to draw attention to themselves, and the pseudo¬ 
intellectuals who fancy themselves "liberals" and who without much dis¬ 
crimination, "lend their names and sometimes thoir presence to causes 
which they regard as socially desirable but which they know very little 

The oroblems involved in reasoned civil disobatfiance "involve the 

age-old question of man’s relationship to public authority as veil as 
his duty to obey the dictates of his own conscience," he said, a question 
which poeos problems which "are not only social but moral and in a true 
sense religious," Nutting said every individual rust find the answers 
to this question for himself, and in doing so should seriously consider 




the legal consequences of civil dlsbbedlance* 

Dr, Nutting came to George Washington la January, I960, and has 
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served as professor of law and Administrator of the national 
since that tints. He is a member of the bars of Iowa, Kansas 
oshington, 0, C. and the U« S. Supreme Court. 

EDITOR•$ NOTE* A complete text of remarks is attached. 


, ernsylvania. 








of r * marks b / Dr. Charles B. Nutting, Qian of the National Lew 
.enter, at The George Washington University Chapel, Wed., Feb, 9, 1966. 



POSTURES OF PROTEST 








"Submit yourself to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake . . . ." I Peter 2*13. 




One of the most disturbing social phenomena of our time is the 




organised prptest. This seems to be the age of riots, picketing, 

’ P^ive resistance", teach-in, sit-ins, pray-ins and draft card 
bonfires. Beginning mainly as a civil rights movement the organised 


protest has entered the fields of foreign policy and academic freedom, 
lost importantly for our purposes it is involving increasing numbers 






of college and even high school students. 

This Is why I think that a discussion of the postures of protest 
is appropriate in a chapel service which includes students and faculty 
members. The problems involved are not only social but moral and in 
a true sense religious. They involve the age-old question of man's 
relationship to public authority aa well as his duty to obey the 


dictates of his conscience. In these few minutes I should like to 



explore some of the postures of protest and to ask you to think with 




me in analysing and evaluating them. 




First is what I shall call the Bandar-log posture. Those of 
you who were so misguided in youth as not to have read Kipling's 


Jung Book will find this description ratifying. For your infor¬ 
mation the Bandar-log hre the modkey people knd in the tale Kaa'a 
t,hey are described in thU way: They are very mary, evil. 


dirty, shameless and they desire, if they have ary fixed desire, to 
3e noticed Jungle People, But we do not notice them, even 



when they throw nuts and filth on our heads." 
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I si' <n»t ask whether or not this description reminde you of aryone 
ycu know, but I do suggest that a good nary participants in mss protests 
r' mors interested in the notoriety than the came. It may be true that 

>ming a draft card involves more intellectual activity than swallowing 
live gold fiah, which was sometimes done by oollege students in ny 
youth. But if it is done for the purpose of gaining individual publicity 
it is, I think, to be condemned. Vfe, like the Jungle People, should 
not. notice. 

The second posture I am tempted to call the Pseudo-intellectual 
posture. We have among us, particularly in academic circles many 
highly intelligent, honest and conscientious people who regard them¬ 
selves as "Liberals" and who, without much discrimination, lend their 
n-xmcs and sometimes their presence, to causes which they regard as 
v desirable bat whicfythey know very little abo*t. They are 
ea^y prey t* the professional organizer and sqbetimos, I fear, to 
sinister elements in our society. I am certainly not going to assert 
i demonstrations of protest are organized and conducted by Communists 
>ut 1 feel quite sure that they are eager to participate in maty cases 
s:d may advance their cause through innocent but misinformed persona 
•hose desire is to further social welfare but who have not thought the 

gBut the jjoet important posture is the posture of conscience. 

Pefore I go further along this line I should say that people like you 
and me, since we are in this place (University Chapel), must be assumed 
to have serious moral convictions which somehow must be brought into 
line with reality. Every person who professes Christianity is inevitably 
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confronted with a serious dilemma when he attempts to reconcile his 




view of what he thinks is right with what appoars to be the lav. 




the words from 


*'s First Epistle General, with which 1 


began, are relevant here. It is part of the tradition of our faith 
to submit to civil authority. Thus, the Constitution of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America says; "It is the 
duty of people to prey for their magistrates, to honor their persons, 
to pay them tribute and other dues, to obey their lawful commands and 
to be subject to their authority, for conscience' sake." 

Notice the word 3 awful which the text does not emphasize. It is 
at this point where conflicts between the "individual conscience and 
e dictates of government" may arise. I don't know who first said, 
fiance to tyrants is obedience to God" but it is a phrase which 
>:ben comes to ny mind. Certainly the Judeo-Christian tradition has 
■>om for protestants (I use the word with a small "p"). One need 
-hiok only of such figures as Shadrach, Meshacb and Abednego, who 
according to the Book of Daniel refused to bow down to the goldtn 
imago and who were stved from the fiery furnac# by the Angel of the 
Lord. One remembers the early Christian martyrs who gladly accepted 
death rather than renounce their faith. Sir Thomas Moore suffered 
execution by beheading when he refused to admit the validity of the 
divorce of Henry VIII. literally thousands of people have defied the 
power of constituted authority and have sacrificed their lives. Thus 
disobedience commanded by conscience is an important part of our heritage. 

The prob^m, of course, is how to resolve conflicts, when they 
c rise, between obedience to authority and to conscience. There is no 
y answer. To the extent that there is an answer at all it must be 



Hfa0r6~ 




TEXT 





found by every Individual for himself. However, I think we would all 
agree that protests against authority should not be frivolous or petulant 

searching. To use lasers’ language, actions of public authorities are 

to the e^trary. In thejmlikely event that I Here thinking of joining 
a picket line or lying deem in the street or trying to provoke a policeman 
into arresting me I think I should ask nyself same questions like these: 

Is this truly a matter of conscience or am I just annoyed by what 
is going on? 

Does what I propose to do involve an illegal act? I don't say that 
*n affirmative answer would be conclusive but certainly it would 


more serious problem. 



An I wise enough to make the decision? 



What good will result from what I do? Admittedly this is a matter 


'■f con j iture but I think the public 8s a whole is becoming increasingly 
unsyiqpathetic toward mass demonstrations, particularly when they involve 
public disorder and invasion of the property righto of others. 


Finally - and this is most iaportant - am I willing to accept the 


consequences? I think the ultimate test of civil disobedience is 
precisely this* The Thomas Moores of this world clearly see what the 
result may be* They do not conceal or lie or equivocate but are willing 
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TEXT 


to risk- refutation, property and even life itgolf because of thalr 
dedication to a principle which to then le worth the *4ak. This ia the 
posture of protest which we con all admire. Hot the idle otatter of 
the Bandar-log or the impulsive enthusiasms of the pseudo-intellectual 
but the reasoned, calm, determined conviction of one who is serenely 
confident in the righteousness of his cause* To such a one the 

Though her portion be the scaffold, 
let that scaffold sways the future, 

Keeping watch above his own. 
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Th. Faculty Wen*. dab af The George Wa.hington Univeraity will meet 

for dinner with hueheixte and meet* on Saturday, Tebrmry 12, 1966 at 7*00 

p.m. at the University Club, 113$ - 16th Street, H. V, Jaaea Soatain, 

lingvletio scientist, Foreign Service Inatitute, wUl apeak on -Engliah . 

rant and Fancy" after dinner. Hospitality chairmen for the occasion will 

be ^ cfeasor of Law J. rarrester 'aviaon and Mrs. ~*vi*<»j and Associate 

Profeaaor of *ycholo*y i r. firm Joh mmm and her husband, idmrd Johneon. 

**• r * Tl<! Miww » Prwident of the acuity W«mn«s Cldb, will preside at 
the dinner. 
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Lawrence A* Cohen* son of Dr. and Mrs. Jacob J. Cohen of 6901 
Old York Road* Philadelphia* Pa.* has been awarded a $1000 scholarship 
by the Kenneth Russell Memorial Fund and the Miller Center for Nursing 
Care, White Plains* N. Y.* for graduate study in Programs of Health 
Care Administration at George Washington University* Washington* D. C. 
Cohen is specialising in the area of Nursing Home Administration. George 
Washington University was the first university to offer a full graduate 
course in long-term cars facility administration. 
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George Ueshin -ton University President and Mrs. Lloyd N. Elliott will be 
honored on two occasions by university students on the afternoons of February 
lii and 16 , 1966, in the Lower Lounge of the university's Lisner Auditorium, 

21st end H Str eta, N. W. The parties are to wslooms President and Mrs. 

Xlliott to the campus before his inauguration as 11 *th president of the 
university scheduled for Monday, February 21, 1966 , at Si GO p.n. at (’onatitution 
Hall. 

On Monday, February II*, from l*t00 to 61 GO p.m. the Student Council has 
invited ell university students to greet President and Hra. lliott. eveiving 
with the h nor truest* will be student council president Skip C-naha, end 
student council secretary Marietta Bernot. 

On '» ; edn'>sday, February 16, the Panhellanic Council will honor President 
and Mr*. Willett at a 3 tQO to 5i00 p.au taa. This is a party traditionally 
given by the Danhellenlo Council for the President of the University and his 
wife. All sorority women and full tine faculty Members at the university 
have been Invited. 

In addition to ’’resident end Mrs. Flliott, the receiving line will 
Include Dean of Women Virginia Ft. Kirkbrldej Pahhellenic Council President 
Patricia Jones; and Assistant to the Dean of ’"omen Lianna larabae. “atrie la 
Cross is chairmn of the party. Presidents of the fourteen sororities on 
campus will set as hostesses. 
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Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott will be inaugurated as the lUth president of The 


George Washington University at the university's Winter Convocation and 


Inauguration to be held on Monday, Feb. 21, 1966, at 8:00 p.m. in Constitution 
Hall, 18th, C and D Streets, N. W. 


Board Chairman E. K. Morris will formally invest Dr. Elliott as president 
and will present to him the symbols of his office: a medallion of the great 
3CC!l of the diversity; and a copy of the university's charter. Dr. Elliott 
will then give the inaugural address which will be the convocation address 
as well. Conferring of degrees will follow. 


Attendance at the convocation will be by invitation only. Representatives 
of educational institutions and learned societies in the Washington area will 
be special guests. 

Aporoximately 650 students will receive degrees at the convocation. 
Following the conferring of degrees. President Elliott will give the 
traditional charge to the graduates. 

University Marshal John F. Latimer will lead the academic procession. 

Music will be provided by the George Washington University Orchestra under 
the direction of George Steiner. Clergymen of three faiths will offer prayers 
during the convocation. Bishop John S. Spence, Auxiliary Bishop of the Roman 
uatholic nrchdiocese of Washington, will give the invocation. Dr, Joseph R. 
o zoo, liilbank Professor of Religion and Director of University Chapel, will 
offer the inaugural prayer. Rabbi Samuel Scolnic, President of the Washington 
Board of Rabbis, will deliver the benediction. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 22, there will be an inaugural reception from 
U:00 to 6:00 p.m. in the university's Lisner Auditorium. Representatives 

from all areas of university life - students, alumni, faculty, administrative 
staff - end the community will be invited. 
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The Columbian Woeen of The George Washington University will entertain 
at a reception In honor of Mr*. Uqrd H. Elliott, wife of the President of 
The George Washington Pnivemity on Saturday, February 19, 1966 , from 3*00 
to Ui30 p.m. at the Washington Club, 

Dr* Elliott will be Inaugurated as the lUth president of the university 
on Monday, February 21, 1966, at the university's Winter Convocation and 
Inauguration in Constitution Hall at 81 00 p.m. 

Mrs* Elliott has accented honorary membership in the Columbian Women, 
en aluaneo group which sponsors scholarships for women students et George 
Washington* Mrs* 8 * K* Morris, wife of the chelrmen of the university's 
Board ef Trustees, will receive with Mrs* Elliott end Columbian Woman 
off Icon. Miss Alms Williams is president of the Columbian Woman* 

Distinguished members of Columbian Women will pour, they are* Mrs* 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Mrs. Rulbert T. Moselle, Mrs. John Anthoqy Brown, Jr. , 
Mrs* Oswald 8 * Colelough, Miss Mery K* Connelly, Mima Alice Hutchins Drake, 
Mrs. stson V, ldridge, Jr*, Mims Elsie E* wreen, Mrs* Henry W. Herzog, 

Mrs* Charles W, Ihlo, Mrs. Joseph L* Kochks, Mrs. Cloyd Hock Marvin, Mrs* 
William Cabell Van Vleck, Miss Margaret R. Pepper, and Mies Emilia ergaret 
White. 

Miss Margaret Davis, e former president of Columbian Women, is ehainmn 
ef arrangements for the party* 
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Newly elected officers of The George Washington University Student 
Council, who will serve for the next year are: President Richard A. 

Harrison, a junior, of 730 19th Street, N. W.j Vice President Ralph 
Grebow, a junior, 2020 F Street, N. W.j Secretary Barbara A. Bernstein, 
a sophomore, 1900 F Street, N. W.j and Treasurer Murry D. Levy, a junior, 

1207 Oakview Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Other new officers include: Student Activities Director Steve S. 

Perlo, a junior, 2020 F Street, N. W.j Program Director Louis A. Colaguori, 
a junior, 2117 E Street, N. W.; Freshman Director Robin Kay, a sophomore, 

2020 F Street, N. Wj Student Union Board Chairman Gregory B. Millard, a. 
soohomore, 730 19th Street, N. Wj Publicity Director Richard A. Kaplan, 
a sophomore, 2100 EJye Street, N. W«j Upper Columbian College Representative 
Edward D. Studholme, a junior, 1915 G Street, N. W.j and Lower Columbian 
College Representative Charles N. Ory, a sophomore, 2100 Eye Street, N. W. 


New officers will be installed on Saturday, February 19, 1966, at a 
Student Council Orientation Conference at Airlie House in Warrenton, Va. 
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ENGINEERS WEEK OPEN HOUSE PLANNED 
BY GWU ENGINEERING STUDENTS, FEB. 21-26 

The George Washington University's School of Engineering and 
Applied Science will hold an open house during National Engineers Week, 
February 21-26, to acquaint interested high school and college students 
with the GWU school and the engineering profession. 

Guided tours of Tompkins Hall, which houses the School of Engineering 
-“d Applied Science at George Washington, will be conducted from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on February 24 and 25, and on Saturday, February 26, from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. 

Industrial, governmental and armed service exhibits and displays 
of advanced scientific and engineering techniques will be featured. 

Last year nearly 1100 high school students from the Washington 
metropolitan area visited the school. This year, officials are formally 
invit .ng the students of 225 area high schools and the members of nearly 
650 science-oriented clubs. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 23 at 8 p.m. the university's Engineer Alumni 
Association will sponsor an open forum on the engineering profession in 
the lower lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Streets, N.W. Guest 
engineers who will make presentations include: Dulany DeButts, Engineering 
and Planning Services, an Annapolis, Md. firm, who will moderate the forum; 
i!artin J. Votaw, manager of the Spacecraft Products Division, COMSAT; and 
•John Crenca, projects director of Jansky and Bailey Division of Atlantic 
Research Corp. 


(more) 
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Also included will be: Stephen Woodzell, executive vice president 
of PEPCO; Kreiger Henderson, member of the Highway Research Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences; and E.A. Wareham, representing the Consulting 
Engineers' Council, and a junior partner in Frank J. Sullivan Associates. 

Undergraduate engineering students at George Washington are planning 
the open house and will conduct the guided tours. Douglas Lowe, a senior 
structural engineering student is chairman of the student planning committee. 

Assisting are student professional and honorary engineering 
societies Theta Tau, Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Tau, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the Institute 
of Electronic and Electrical Engineers. 
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GVJU RECEIVES STATUETTE 
OF FIRST LAW ALUMNA 

The George Washington University Law School will receive tomorrow, 
(Thursday, Feb. 17) a plaster bust of its first woman graduate as a 
gift from the Women's Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 

Dean of the GWU Law School John Kramer will receive the statuette 
of Belva A. Lockwood which will be displayed in the university's soon- 
to-be-constructed law library. Making the presentation will be President 
of the Women's Bar Association Elizabeth Guhring and Vice President 
Joyce Capps in a 3 p.m. ceremony in the dean's office. 

Mrs. Lockwood, graduated from the National University's law school 
(now the GWU Law School) and became one of this country's most energetic 
woman attorneys in an age when women were denied the vote. 

Numbered among her accomplishments were many firsts. Foremost is 
the fact that she was the first woman to be nominated for the Presidency 
of the U. S., campaigning in both the 188U and 1888 elections. 

Mrs. Lockwood was the first woman to be admitted to practice before 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the first woman to be admitted to the bar of 
Virginia, and the first woman to practice before the Court of Claims. 
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BSLVA A. LOCKWOOD 

She was a respected lobbyist for women's rights and an active private 
attorney, with offices at 619 F Street, N. W. and later at 30U Indiana Ave. 
In 1889 she was a delegate to the International Peace Conference in Paris 
and in 1890 attended a like meeting in London. 

She died in 1917 at the age of 87. 

The likeness of Mrs. Lockwood has been on display for mary years in 
the lawyers' lounge of the U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 
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GWU RECEIVES $.139,200 

SPECIAL EDUCATION GRANT 

The George Washington University School of Education has received a 
Special Education grant of 0139,200 from the U. S. Office of Education. 
The grant will finance fellowships, traineeships, and support activities 
in programs designed to prepare teachers and leaders in the fields of 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance and crippling conditions. 

Twenty-one graduate fellowships and six undergraduate traineeships 
will be available at GW under the program for the 1966-67 academic year, 
according to Dr. Perry Botwin, director of Special Education. The 
assistance will consist of full tuition and a support stipend paid 
directly to fellows and trainees. 

Undergraduate programs will provide professional preparation of 
teachers to work with the mentally retarded. Graduate programs will 
train teachers and leaders to work in all three handicapped areas. 

Federal funds are provided to stimulate and support such training 
programs in recognition of the critical nationwide shortage of skilled 
personnel to work with handicapped children, according to Botwin. 

George Washington's Special Education program, now in its second 
year of operation, was established in response to expressed needs for 
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such training programs in the National Capital area, he said. 

Individuals interested in obtaining further information concerning 
the fellowships and traineeships should contact Dr. Botwin in the School 
of Education at George Washington, 338-0250 extention 691. 
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SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER PROGRAM 
IN DESIGN OFFERED BY GWP 

The George Washington University Art Department will offer a seven 
v:eek art program in Scandinavia this summer in conjunction with The 
xperiment in International Living. 

Open to art students and teachers who have completed one year of 
design study, the six-credit program centers around two courses—Design 
Workshop and Theory of Design. 

Design Workshop will be a study of craft techniques and practices 
in furniture design, silversmithing, ceramics, rugs and fabric design 
employed in leading Scandinavian craft industries in Copenhagen, Oslo, 
and Stockholm. 

Theory of Design concentrates on design in contemporary painting, 
architecture, sculpture, and the industrial arts comparing Scandinavian 
and American principles. 

Participants will live with Danish families in the Copenhagen area 
during the homestay study period and will visit workshops of craft 
industries in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Deadline for application is March 15, 3966. Cost of the program 
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is $lU09 and includes—tuition, transportation costs, food and lodging 
fees and health and accident insurance for students. 

Applications and additional information may be obtained from 
Assistant Professor Douglas H. Teller, The Department of Art, or the 
Dean of Summer Sessions at George Washington. 
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CHARGE TO GRADUATES 


Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott 
Monday, February 21, 1966 

As a university is measured by its dedication to integrity, by its 
commitment to knowledge and truth, and by its reasoned answers to society's 
on-going complexities, so too must you as graduates draw from that 
accumulated wisdom from the discipline of scholarship and from the power 
of truth the guideposts for your own lives. 

In doing so you will sometimes be criticized, you may sometimes be 
alone. No graduate of this university can, however, re-shape truth to his 
own advantage without recognizing his compromise with integrity. I charge 
you, therefore, to give a full measure of your life to that understanding 
which accompanies a love of learning and a respect for wisdom. 

On behalf of your Alma Mater--the memory and influence of which will 
follow all the days of your life, I wish for each of you the challenge of 
worthwhile endeavor, the satisfaction of achievement and the grace of 
humility. 

May God speed you on your journey. 
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Inter Collegiate Press TEXT 0F REMAPS 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS AND CHARGE TO GRADUATES 

Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott 
Monday, February 21, 1966 

Those who build universities are involved in a task that is always 
incomplete; their fellow-laborers include members of all generations. In 
joining that large group of men and women who have had a part down through 
the years in fashioning this distinguished University, I pledge my every 
effort. 

The office to which you have elected me carries in itself a full 
measure of responsibility but, when coupled as it is with the founding of 
the Nation, the Presidency of The George Washington University brings an 
even greater dimension of accountability. It was Washington's hope, you 
will recall, that students from all parts of the country would acquire the 
habits of good citizenship while being instructed in the arts and sciences. 

In paying tribute again to the vision of the leader whose name this 
institution so proudly bears and, standing (behind) the seal which .carries 
his profile, I join all friends of this University both far and near in 
working to realize now the greatness which it will one day attain. 

Much has been written in recent years of this instrument of society— 
the university—in which The George Washington University holds membership. 
Perhaps there is still room for further dialogue. 

Traditionally, the university has been required to defend itself 
against outside intervention. Through the years this intervention has 
taken different forms. No matter what its crigin, it.has been aimed 
generally at restrictisg academic freedom,—the first standard of a univer¬ 
sity. Many of our institutions must yet today fight continuing battles 
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against such interference. Some of this interference is brought about by 
those who would make of the university a battleground for the dissident 
elements of our society. This is not unusual. Opposing groups have always 
sought to shift the debris of strife from their own doorsteps, and univer¬ 
sities sometimes have been offered up on the sacrificial altar. 

The university cannot be a tool of government; it cannot be a servant 
of industry; it must not become the playground of the rich nor the caretaker 
of the poor—the university cannot, in short, become something it is not, 
and still remain a university. 

I suspect the greatest danger today stems from those who would like 
to turn the university into a battlefield for causes unrelated to academic 
freedom and the pursuit of knowledge. The necessities of the university 
remain the same, however, as in earlier years. They are the knowledge 
with which to consider the worthy life, the intellectual stimulation 
necessary to encourage the search, and the community of scholarship in 
which reason predominates. The university is, therefore, an inappropriate 
home for the student who does not study, the professor who does not teach 
or search for knowledge, or the administrator who does not dedicate himself 
to the furtherance of the institution. 

Given these simple requirements, the university is the proper home 
for the man who is reaching for something nobler than himself and, while 
reaching, wishes the guidance of accumulated knowledge and the inspiration 
of others who are dedicated to the same objective. 

There is some danger that today's disorder in the university may render 
srerile the nourishment that ts the heart of intellectual growth. As in 
arlier days, the university must be protected from such circumvention of 
Its basic purposes. 
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For some time it has been recognized by most leaders in American 
society that to a very large degree what happens to America depends on 
what happens in American education. Business and industry, whether we 
speak of management training or anti-poverty programs, have accepted the 

economic soundness of this general principle. The principle, of course, 
is equally sound when applied to the whole world. Namely, to a very great 

extent what happens to the world, depends upon what happens in educating 
be world!s peoples. We are now hearing voices which suggest that America's 
relationship with the rest of the world, specifically its foreign aid pro¬ 
grams, might appropriately be based on educating insofar as resources and 
personnel can be organized, the peoples of the world. The reasoning is 
rather simple and direct. It suggests that understanding is the only real 
path to a better life; understanding is to be gained through education; 
therefore, if we would achieve the necessary understanding, we must educate. 
To all the world we must ascribe our intellectual axiom that the truth will 
make you free. 

Only in this approach can peoples learn the relationship of population 
to food production, economic problems and cultural pursuits, and the meaning 
of freedom or justice. Our foreign policy must somehow be extricated 

from the short-range "crisis to crisis, brush fire to brush fire" conditions 
which have plagued us for several decades. 

Here at home we are beginning to recognize the promises of a broader 
base of education. The program labeled Head Start, the efforts in Continu¬ 
ing and Adult Education, the program for re-training workers in our changing 
society, the multi-disciplined centers being established in metropolitan 
areas, the special programs for school drop-outs, and the seminars on art 
;nd music are all evidences of a greater concern for education and training 
hroughout our lives. A program, therefore, of domestic education based on 
Knowledge of human behavior and human needs of all ages as being the most 
irect path to the Nation's welfare, is gaining acceptance. 
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Some years ago, we heard a philosophy of education which seemed to say 
that the formal school, as organized, should be all things to all people. 

^ practice we rejected that philosophy as we must do so today. But educa¬ 
tion in all its facets, the out-of-school forms coupled with the in-school 
programs, has emerged as society*^ chief instrument for its own survival. 
Public policy, however, is only beginning to recognize that fact. The 
anthropologist, Margaret Mead, put it in today's perspective when she wrote: 


"We must rid ourselves of the idea that anybody can ever 
finish his education. We cannot give our young people a good 
education. We can give them some education. We need extended 
education. We need to set up a program into which people can 
come at any time in their lives and get as much education as 
they can take." 

• r 

America's economic base is now sufficient to release the manpower 
necessary for implementing a public policy of this kind and the productive 
power of our society is sufficient to provide the physical facilities and 
necessary equipment. That which remains is more challenging than that 
which has been achieved. We must decide now whether we have the moral 
fortitude to forego more private pleasures in order to provide for the 
greater public benefit. Let me turn to another student of contemporary 
life, this time Walter Lippmann, for the precise statement: 

"We must measure our educational effort as we do our 
military effort. That is to say, we must measure not by 
what it would be easy and convenient to do, but what it is 
necessary to do in order that the nation may survive and 
flourish. We have learned that we are quite rich enough to 
defend ourselves, whatever the.cost. We must now learn that 
we are quite rich enough to educate ourselves as we need to 
be educated." 

Having made a case thus far for both a domestic and an international 
policy based on the achievement of understanding through education, I must 
now ask the question: What is the objective of the society built on 
education--the pursuit of truth, wherever it may lead? Its objective is 
manifold. 

• more - 





It includes a better life, adequate food and shelter, better health, 
greater control over nature's upheavals, relief from boredom, and a release 
of man's creative talents. While our objective may be broadly defined, it 
must rest on simple truths. Understanding comes from a great complex, but 
Shakespeare warned all when he wrote, "Who understandeth thee not, loves 
thee not." And while truths may be self-evident, sacred and undeniable, they 
do not make free those who lack understanding. 

This Nation's responsibility to the world will require sacrifice and 
ives given in service to others; it will require humility, a long-term 
co.amitment, less emphasis on the material things ourselves, and a 
dedication to these objectives by example on the part of those who would 
teach the young. Of America it is being asked: Did this Nation come to 
power too soon? Is the leadership of the world which has been thrust into 
the hands of this young Nation too much of a responsibility? Is America 
unable to understand and, therefore, to grasp this leadership? Will 
America be too slow? Will the United States fail? 

When George Washington urged the establishment of a center of learning 
in the Nation's Capital, did he dream that someday the world's heartbeat 
would be centered on the banks of the Potomac? Did he forsee, even then, 
that the university must serve as the world's center for the serious 
critical pursuit of truth and knowledge? 

Washington was ahead of his time in many areas. It is not too much to 
relieve that his ideas for a college were also in the front ranks. It 
vomains however for each generation to preserve the freedom of the university, 
.nd to guarantee its health. 

Having fashioned an instrument of infinite worth in service to humanity, 
it remains to be seen whether or not our self-indulgence and the pursuit of 
private pleasure will prove to be hurdles too great to surmount. Perhaps 
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the real test of civilization is now before the citizens of this Nation. 

When the work of the few is sufficient to provide for the many, what will 
happen to enthusiasm, discipline, meditation? Will lives be filled with 
noise, drivel, and frivolity? Will America have leadership, service, sweat 
and tears to export when that day comes? What follows when the fatigue of 
work no longer requires rest? Many peoples of the world do not have such a 
choice. How will we use our choice? 

In order that people may make the reasoned choices, the university must 
continue to serve as the center for truth and understanding. As knowledge 
expands and explodes the responsibility of the university for integrity-- 
the responsibility to speak with the unbiased voice of accumulated wisdom-- 
becomes the duality of burden and opportunity. 

As John Masefield wrote, "To be a member of one of these great societies 
must ever be a glad distinction." 

To serve this noble institution is both an honor and a burden; and for 
v.atever period it may be my responsibility, I pledge an uncompromising 
effort to achieve that level of courage and integrity necessary to the 
highest fulfillment of the Office of President of The George Washington 
University. 
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Speakers for George Washington University Lenten Chapel Services 
have been announced by Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Chapel director. 

Services are held each Wednesday from 12:10 to 12:30 p.m. at 
1906 H. Street, N. W. and are open to the public. 

The Lenten schedule is: 


March 2 Dr. Joseph Sizoo, Director, University Chapel 

March 9 Dr. J. Herbert Gilmore, Jr., Pastor Chevy 

Chase Baptist Church, 5671 Western Ave., NW 

March 16 Dr. Calvin D. Linton, Dean of the Columbian 

College of Arts and Sciences at GWU 

March 23 Dr. Sizoo 

March 30 Dr. Henry B. Luffberry, Pastor, St. Paul's 

Lutheran Church, 7U01 Leesburg Pike, Falls 
Church, Virginia 
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Tbn George Washington University Players will present Look Homeward Angel', 
a dramatization of the Thomas Wolfe classic by Ksttl Firings on Friday, ami 
Saturday, March 11 and 12, 1946, at 8:50 p.n. In the University's Llaner 
Auditorium. The play won the Pulitzer Prize and the Draw Critic's Award 
In 1958. 

Arthur M. Athanason, Instructor In Drama at George Washington, Is directing 
the play, the story of the turbulent Gant family set In Altasmnt, North Carolina, 
In 1916. Set design will be by Jim Kennedy and lighting by Gray III. 
Patricia McMahon Is doing the costumes and Michael T. Sheehan, a graduate 
student in the English department. Is serving as assistant to the director. 

The cast Is as follows: 

Eugene Cant (said to represent Thomas Wolfe as a young man), 

Melville Heckler 

Ben Gant, the older brother. Fetor Papageorga 
Elisa Gant, the mother, Rochelle Richelieu 
W. 0. Gant, the father, Tom Williamson 
Nolen Gant Barton, the daughter, Phyllis Rice 
Laura James, the Ingenue, Linda Touche 

Dr. Maguire, the family physician and old friend, Geoffrey Lawrence; 
Madams Elizabeth, proprietress of an establishment, Tranla Leahy 
Tickets may be reserved by calling 358-0250, extension 597. 
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Ralph Grebov, son of Mr. and Mr*. Seymour Grebov of 231 Autumn Road, 
Lakewood, Now Jersey, waa recently elected Vice President of the Student 
Council at The George Washington University In Washington, D. C. 

Grebov Is a junior aajerlng In history. He was chairman of the 
student union board In 1965-1966, program chairman of the Inaugurel 
concert In 1965 and Is a member of the Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity. 

Mr. Grebov graduated from Lakewood High School in 1963. 

George Washington, founded In 1821, Is a private, non sectarian, 
co educational institution of some 12,000 students and Is located four 
blocks west of the White House In the Nation's Captlal. 
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Barbara A. Bernstein, daughter of Mrs. Ruth Bernstein of 3514 Gunston 
Road, Alexandria, Va., was recently elected Secretary of the Student Council 
of The George Washington University. 

Miss Bernstein is a sophomore majoring in speech therapy. She is a 
delegate to the Panhellenic Council, and parliamentarian and rituals chair 
man of Delta Gamma Sorority. 

She graduated from Francis C. Hammond High School in 1964. 
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